- 


“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 


with all readiness of mind, and searched the 


Scriptures daily, whether those things were 


30.” —“ Prove all things; hold fuat that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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FOR THE BEREAN. 


BATES’ DOCTRINES 
OF FRIENDS. 


To the Meetin Sufferings of Ohio 


OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


The Scriptures, or such parts of them 
as have been given “by inspiration of 
God,” are calculated to be eminently ser- 
viceable, in their place, and with a proper 
use. Hence, I believe, that the practice 
of frequently reading them in families, as 
recommended and enjoined by the Socie- 
ty of Friends, has been, and continues to 
be, when done in a proper manner, high- 
ly beneficial: and, although there may 
be those, who are so far advanced as to 
find such a flow in themselves of “a well 
of water springing up into eternal life,” 
as no longer to feel the necessity of re- 
sorting to secondary, or subordinate means 
to obtain it: yet the number of these are 
few, and hence the omision of the saluta- 
ry practice of “frequently reading the 
Scriptures,” would, to the generality of 
Christians, in the present state of reli- 
gious society, be attended with danger 
and loss. 


But, what is the proper place and use 
of the Scriptures? This is certainly a 
very important, and necessary inquiry for 
every one to make, and in the investiga- 
tion of it, I shall begin with first pointing 
out, in a summary way, the abuse of those 
writings. They have been abused, or 
mis-used, in the following particulars. 
(1.) By substituting them for the Spirit 
of Truth itself, in deeming them the pri- 
mary and only rule of faith and practice, 
“judge of controversy,” and Word of 
God. (2.) In making them the founda- 

Vol. ITE —~—Ne. € 


tion of religion and faith. The only true © 
foundation of a Christian, is an immediate 
revelation made to his own mind ; but 
the Scriptures are a history only of a 
revelation made to Others in ages past. 
(S.) Indeducing from them certain creeds, 
and systems, to be the standard of reli- 
gion and of divine truth ; and thus circum- 
scribing and fettering the human mind. — 
Several hundred of these creeds have 
been made out, each one differing, essenti- 
ally, fromevery other; yeteach founded, 
(ostensibly) on the Scriptures—each held 
up as the only true standard of Christian 
doctrine and practice; which circum- 
stance is a sufficient proof, if there were 
no other, of the fallacy of ali of them. In 
this is included a fourth abuse, to wit, 
that of making certain dogmas, and mys- 
teries, incomprehensible to the human 
understanding, essential parts of the 
Christian religion. Now the true reli- 
gion is that which is clearly made known 
and manifested by the light, spirit, or 
power of God, tothe minds and under- 
standings of men, by certain and infallible 
evidence, in relation to what is right and 
wrong, in thought and deed, in his vari- 
ous relations and duties, both to his fel- 
low men, and to his Maker. Thus that 
which is revealed to each individual from 
day to day, as to what he should do, or 
leave undone, is to him, the Christian re- 
ligion ; and he only is a true and perfect 
Christian who makes this divine light, 
and revelation, the rule of his actions, and 
the measure and standard of his faith. . 
And this leads me to speak of the frofier 
use of the Scriptures, and other helps. 
Were man always obedient tu the dic- 
tates of Truth, in his own mind, he would 
never need any other aid or evidence than 
whatis furnished from this source. But 
by disobedienge, the divine souse of righft 
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and wrong in him becomes more or less 
obscure, and in this state, secondary helps, 
and means, have their use ; and God, in 
the riches of His goodness, has, from age. 
to age, furnished him with such means, 
adapted to his fallen state. Among the 
secondary means to obtain the end of his 
creation, which is present and future feli- 
city, are the public worship—the ordi- 
nance of the ministry, with all the discip- 
linary regulations, which may properly 
attach to religious associations—the writ- 
ten advices, precepts, and experience, of 
men, enlightened by Divine Truth; and 
among these rank the Scriptures, or such 
parts of them as were given “by inspira- 
tion of God.” 

The foregoing remarks will point to the 
use that is, or rather ought to be made of 
the Scriptures; which, as well as every 
other means, must stand secondary, and 
subordinate to the great and universal | 
rule, guide, and standard, and to be them- | 
selves judged of, and interfireted thereby. | 
They are useful in directing and pointing | 
to this universal guide ; and they are prof- 
itable for instruction, reproof, and com- 
fort. 

The following quotation from R. Bar- 
clay, will serve to show that the views 
given by him are similar to what is pre- 
sented to the reader in the foregoing re- 
marks : 


“Next, the very nature of the gospel 
itself declareth that the scriptures cannot 
be the only and chief rule of Christians, 
. else there should be no difference betwixt 
the law and the gospel: as from the na- 
ture of the new covenant, by divers scrip- 
tures described in the former proposition, 
is proved. 

“ But besides these which are before 
mentioned, herein doth the law and the 
gospel differ, in that the law, being out- 
wardly written, brings under condemna- 
tion, but hath not life in it to save: where- | 


manifest the evil, so, being an inward 
powerful thing, it gives power also to 
obey, and deliver from the evil. Hence it 
is called evangelion, which is glad tidings. 
The law or letter, which is without us, 
kills ; but the gospel, which is the inward 


spiritual law, gives life ; for it consists not 


so much in words as in virtue. Where- 
fore such as come to know it, and be ac- 
quainted with it, come to feel greater 
power over their iniquities than all out- 
ward lawsor rulescan givethem. Hence 
the apostle concludes, Rom. vi. 14. ‘Sin 
shall not have dominion over you: for ye 
are not under the law, but under grace.” 
This grace then that is inward, and not 


an outward law, isto de the rule of Chris- 


tians. Hereunto the apostle commends 
the elders of the church, saying, Acts xx. 
32. ‘And now, brethren, I commend you 
to God, and to the word of his grace, 
which is able to build you up, and to give 
you an inheritance among all them which 
are sanctified.” He doth not commend 
them here to outward laws or writings, 
but to the word of grace, which is inward ; 
even the spiritual law, which makes frec, 
as he elsewhere affirms, Rom. viii. 2. 
‘The law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus, hath made me free from the law of 
sin and death.’ This spiritual law is that 
which the apostle declares he preached 
and directed people unto, which was not 
outward, as by Rom. x. 8 is manifest ; 
where distinguishing it from the law he 
saith, ‘The word is nigh thee, in thy heart, 
and in thy mouth ; and this is the word of 
faith which we preach. From what is 
above said, 1 argue thus: 

“ The principal rule of Christians un- 
der the gospel is not an outward letter, 
nor law outwardly written and delivered, 
but an inward spiritual law, engraven in 
the heart, the law of the Spirit of life, the 
word that is nigh in the heart and in the 
mouth. 

“ But the letter of the Scripture is out- 


| ward, of itself a dead thing, a mere decla- 
‘ration of good things, but not the things 


themselves : 
“Therefore it is not, nor can be, the 
chief or principal rule of Christians. 
“Thirdly, that which is given to Chris- 


! | tians for a rule and guide, must néeds be 
as the gospel, as it declares and makes } 


so full, that it may clearly and distinctly 
guide and order them in all things and oc- 
currences that may fall out. 

“ But in thatthere arenumberless things 
with regard to their circumstances, whick 
particular Christians may be concerned 
in, for which there can be no particular 
rule had in the scriptures ; 
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* Therefore the-scriptures cannot be a 
Tule to them.” 

_ Isaac Pennington writes to the same 
effect: “Is Christ in you, and shall he not 
hold the reins, and rule ?, Shall the liv- 
ing word be in the heart, and not the rule 
of the heart? Shall he speak in the heart, 
and man or woman in whom he speaks 
run to the words of Scripture formerly 
spoken, to know whether these things be 
his words or no? Nay, nay, his sheep 
know his voice 4etter than so. “Did the 
Apostle John, who had seen, and tasted, 
and handled, and preached the word of 
life, send Christians to his epistles, or any 
other part of Scripture, to be their rule ? 
Nay, he directed them ¢o the anointing as 
a sufficient teacher.” 


And again—*“ That the scripture is the 
rule of trial, under the gospel, I read not 
in scripture ; but that the things of the 
spirit are to be known in aad by the spi- 
rit. (1 Cor. ii. 12.) The Apostle John, 
speaking of Anti-Christs, seducers, and 
erring spirits, which were to be tried, 
doth not bid them try them by the words 
which he wrote,or by the other Aposiles’ 
words, er by the Profihe:s’ words; but by 
the anointing; which keeping close to, 
they need fear no seducers.” 

An enemy to Creede. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
THE “NEW PHILOSOPHY.” 


In the New Harmony Gazette of the 
12th ult. is a further exposition of the | 
scheme embraced by Rodert Owen, (not | 
originating with him) under the title of | 
“A Declaration of Mental Independence,” 
being an “Oration” delivered by Robert 
Owen himself, “ at the celebration of the 
Ath of July, 1826,” in the public hall at 
New Harmony, Indiana. 

The orator begins his discourse with 
comments onthe folitical declaration of 
Independence made in ’76, showing its 
great importance, and how it has “ paved 
the way to secure MENTAL LIBERTY.” 
The “worthies” of the Revolution, he 
says, “ knew that their descendants, start- 
ing from the point which they had gained, 
ould, in due time, without such risk, 


make other and still more important ad- 
vances toward mental hberty—toward 
that which will, when fully attained, ena- 
ble man to remove the cause of all crime, 
and the misery which arises from the 
commission of crimes. ‘To attain this 
mental liberty, in its full extent and high- 
est purity, and to be secure in its perma- 
nent possession, will be the greatest victo- 
ry that man can gain. 


“ My friends, it surely cannot be your 
wish, that any good and great cause should 
be effected only bv halves—and more es- 
pecially when that which remains to be 
done, is, beyond all calculation, the mere 
important? There is anoble object be- 
, fore us, to be won by some party or ano- 
ther in this or in some other country. It 
is no less than the destruction of the 
threefold causes which deprive man of 
mental liberty, which compel him to com- 
mit crimes, and to suffer all the miseries 
which crime can inflict. Could we but 
gain this object—soon would rational in- 
telligence, real virtue, and substantial 
‘happiness, be permanently established 
among men: ignorance, poverty, depen- 
dence, and vice, would be forever ban- 
ished from the earth.” 


The speaker then proceeds to ask his 
hearers whether they are “ willing to sac- 
rifice,” “ at atu hazards,” their “fortunes, 
lives, and reputations,” to secure to their 
fellow-beings, “the GREATEST GooD, that, 
according to our present knowledge, it is 
possible for them ever toreceive.” “ Are 
| you prepared,” he asks, “to achieve a 
| Mentat REVOLUTION, as superior in 
_ benefit and importance, to the first Revo- 
lution, as the mental powérs of man ex- 
his physical powers?”—*If you 
are,” he continues, “ I am most ready and 
willing to join youin this deed—the last 
| and most daring that has been left for 
man in his irra¢iona/ state to perform.” 


He then proceeds to say that, as the 
continuance of life at his age is very un- 
certain, he has “calmly and deliberately 
determined, upon this eventful and au- 
spicious occasion, to break asunder the 
remaining mental bonds, which for so ma- 
ny ages have grievously afflicted our na- 
ture, and, by so doing, to give forever, 
full freedom to the humen mind.” 
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After adverting to his continued labours 
for forty years to “trace the cause of each 
human misery to its true origin,” he says, 
—“} now DECLARE to you, and to the 
world, that man, uf to this hour, has been, 
in all parts of the earth, a slave toa 
TRINITY of the most monstrous evils that 
could be combined to inflict mental and 
physical evil ufion his whole race’ I 
refer to frrivate or individual profperty— 
absurd and irrational systems of religion 
—and, marriage founded on individual 
frroperty combined with some one of these 
systems of religion.” 

The first person of this “ Trinity,” as 
the author is pleased to call it, or individ- 
ual property, he has hitherto presented 
to us, if we mistake not, as the chief cause 
of human misery. In this “ Declaration,” 
however, it is doomed to bear, scarcely 
a third part. Toit are attributed “all 
the evils of poverty and riches,” &c. 

Of the second person of his trinity the 
orator says: “Religion, or superstition, 
—for al/religions have proved themselves 
to be superstitions,—by destroying the 
judgment, irrationalized all the mental 
faculties of man, and made him the most 
abject slave, through the fear of nonenti- 
tics created solely by his own disordered 
imagination. Superstition forced him to 
believe, or to say he believed, that a Be- 
ing existed who possessed all power, wis- 
dom, and goodness—that he could do and 
that he did, every thing—and yet, that 
evil and misery superabound ; and that 
this Being, who makes and does all things, 
js not the direct or indirect author of evil 
or misery. Such is the foundation on 
which all the mysteries and ravings of 
superstition are erected in all parts of the 
world. Its inconsistency and inconceiva- 
ble folly have been such as to keep the 
world in continual wars, and massacres, 
to create private divisions, leading to eve- 
ry imaginable evil; and it is probable 
that superstition has caused more than its 
third of the crimes and sufferings of the 
human race.” 

The last person of R. Owen’s trinity, is 
Marriage, the “forms and ceremonies” 
ef which, he tells us, were, like religion, 
“contrived and forced upon the people,” 
for political, or sinister motives, i.e. to 
permit a certain class “to retain their 


division ot the public spoils, and create te 
themselves an aristocracy of wealth, of 
power, and of learning.’”’ On this subject 
he argues, that “as the continuance of af- 
fection does not defiend on the will of ei- 
ther frarty, but that it will diminish, or 
increase, according as they produce plea- 
surable or disagreeable sensations in each 
other”: it being thus “a /aw of our na- 
ture, that our affections are not at the 
controul of the will; and as happiness 
can be enjoyed only when we associate 
with those for whom we cannot avoid hav- 
ing the most esteem, regard, and affec- 
tion, it should be as reputable, and equally 
authorized by law, TO DISSOLVE MAR- 
RIAGE, when the esteem and affection can- 
not be retained for each other, and when 
the union promises to firoduce more mise-~ 
ry than hafifiness, as to form the mar- 
riage in the first instance.” 

The above will suffice to give our read- 
ers a general understanding of the nature 
of “ Mental Independence.” The orator’s 
manner in declaring it, is not more “ dar- 
ing” than it is self-confident. “ Ihave de- 
termined to break asunder the remaining 
mental bonds”—* Rejoice with me, my 
friends, that your mental independence 
rests now ae secure as your political”— 
“those TRUTHS shall overshadow the 
whole earth,” &c. &c. 

What are these “bonds?” Itis not 
here a question about religious systems— 
creeds—dogmas—superstitious observan- 
ces—rites, hor ceremonies ; nor any of the 
externals of religion. It is a denial of all 
religion, true or false—* /// religions are 
superstitious,” —It amounts to a denial, if 
not of a God, at the least of His Provi- 
dence, and of all connexion or relation be- 
tween Him and His creatures! Such 
is “Mental Independence”’—such the 
“bonds” which Robert Owen informs us 
he has “calmly and deliberately deter- 
mined—to break asunder’! 

But Robert Owen seems to act the fla- 
giary when he claims the invention— 
when he tells us that this “declaration” 
has not been made until now. Thissame 
“Mental Independence,” was proclaimed 
one hundred and fifty years ago by Spi- 
noza. “All religions,” said this writer, 
“are only political engines” God is no- 
thing but that natural virtue, or faculty 
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= 
which is diffused throughout all crea- | Discovered and surprised. As when a 
eures,” &c. spark 


It is the same doctrine that was taught 
in the French School, with Buffon, Vol- 
taire, Diderot, D’Alembert, &c. at its 
head: but it was not merely proclaimed ; 
it was reduced to practice, in the famous 
French Revolution. The Legislature of 
that country decreed, in substance, that 
“all religion was superstition,” and their 
ceme'eries were characterized asthe p'ace 
of everiasti:g sleep. ‘They decreed too 
—and they not only decreed, but practised 
it—that marriage was a “civil contract”; 
not less “ reputable” to be disso/ved at 
the pleasure of the frarties than to be 
made. This was then “authorized by 
law”—this “light” was then “ set upon a 
bill”! But did this “Mental Indepen- 
dence” shed “fragrance and abundance, 
intelligence and happiness upon all the 
sons of °—France? History can answer 
this question. 

Such, then, is the great “ Mental Revo- 


lution,” long since “ achieved” and known | 


under the name of “The New Philoso- 
phy”; and again “achieved,” under some 
slight modifications, at New Harmony, on 
the 4th of July, 1826! On those who have 
embraced it, it has not hitherto conferred 
that supreme happiness which is so con- 
fidently held forth by its advocates. It 
has been, on the contrary, like the eus- 
frended sword of Damocles, imparting an 
alloy to their pleasures, and an aggrava- 
tion to their pains. 
‘This “ declaration” will, however, have 


its use. Hitherto the system of Robert | 


Owen has appeared to some in a “ doubt- 
ful shape”; and to others, rather ina fa- 
vourable point of view :—as the adversa- 
ry in Milton, it 

* Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 
Essaying to reach 

The organs of her fancy, and with them 


orge 

he list, #hantoms and dreams.” 
But now, methinks, this oration will be 
used, in the hands of many, as the sfiear 
of Ithuriel, changing the monster into his 
natural shape and dimensions : 


“ Him, thus intent, Ithuriel with his spear, 


Touched lightly ; for no falsehood can 
endure 


‘Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of ferce to its own likeness. Up he starts, 


| 
| 


' 


} 


| 


Lights on a heap of nitrous powder, laid 
Fit for the tun, some magazine to store 
Against arumoured war, the smutty grain, 
With sudden blazé diffused, inflames the 


air: 
So started up in his own shap- the was 
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From the Norfolk Herald. 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF OUR INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
“ Mr. Editor—As a citizen of a free 
state, and feeling as I doa sincere and 
lively interest in every thing that tends 


| to perpetuate our government and insti- 


tutions, I have observed with great plea- 
sure the preparations that are making ig 
various parts of our country, for the cele- 
bration of the ensuing Anniversary of our 
independence with due observance, and 
ina proper style. And the fact indeed 
that it will be the fiftieth recurrence of a 


|| day so auspicious to all the interests of 


our states, and of mankind, very naturally 
invites, I think, a more than ordinary at- 
tention to the subject cf its commemora- 
tion.—It will in truth be, as it has been 
very properly called, a Jubilee for our na- 
tion; and it ought to be blazoned as such 
before the world. For what people, I 
may ask with honest pride, what people | 
under the canopy of heaven, can show a 
fairer patrimony of freedom, than we, the 
people of these United States? What 
people can look backwards to such an- 
cestors, and forwards to such descen- 
dants? And whocan be under stronger 
obligations to the Great Ruler of Nations, 
for all the many signal and peculiar bles- 
sings and mercies which he has bestowed 
upon us with solarge and liberal a hand ? 
Surely then it will be right and becom- 
ing in us to celebrate this day with 
prayers, orations, choral songs, and every 
act that our reason and imagination can 
suggest, according to our rational natures, 
as proper te express and display the 
grateful and patriotic feelings that ought 
to animate our hearts—and all this I trust 
we shal] do. 

“But I have been more particularly 
gratified, I confess, to see from the nor. 
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tices in some of our papers, (and your 
own among the rest,) that this Jubilee 
will be celebrated by one observance that 
I cannot help regarding as peculiarly 
proper on such an occasion—i mean the 
taking up of collections in aid of the funds 
of the American Col-nization Society, in 
the different churches throughout our 
state andcountry. And what indeed can 
be more seasonabdle and becoming than. 
such an act? For the object of the So- 
ciety is evidently ont that, more natural- 
ly, associates itself with all the grateful 
recollections, and generous feelings of the 
day. For what American, and especiaily 
what Virginian, is there among us, who 
does not regard the existence of slavery 
in our state, and of that condition hardly 
better than slavery, which grows out of it, 
as the greatest of calamities and dis- 
graces? And who does not in fact resent 
and hate it asa strange and disgusting 
anomaly in all our institutions, and a 
wound in the happiness, and a stain on 
the honour of our freedom ? And who can 
hear those memorable words in our dec- 
Jaration of Independence,—‘*We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that ad/ 
men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of hafipiness,” 
&c. without feeling his honest blood ris- 
ingin his cheek, at the remembrance of 
that glaring inconsistency, which they so 
forcibly suggest? The trath is, 1 am 
persuaded, that there is not a man among 
us, of the smallest pretension to intelli- 
gence or liberality, who does not feel that 
it is an evil of the deepest dye, and whose 
suffered existence for a single moment, 
can only be justified or excused by the 
hard necessity, (or something like it) 
which at first imposed, and has hitherto 
continued to fasten it upon us against our 
wills. And there is no one possessing the 
common feelings of a man, and the true 
sentiments of a freeman, who would not 
rejoice inthe removal of that necessity 
to-morrow. At any rate there are cer- 
tainly some ameng us, (and I trust we are 
many, and increasing,) who feel as it be- 
comes us to feel upon such a subject. 
Ad we do not, for a single moment, lis- 
ten to the counsels of those who are dis- 


posed, either from selfishness or fear, to 
treat the unalienable rights of their fel- 
low creatures with indifference and con- 
tempt. And we do not adopt the apolo- 
gies which some kind friends are inclined 
to make for us, and the ‘flattering unc- 
tion’ which they would lay to our souls, 
by their proofs from Holy Writ so wel- 
come to some people when they seem to 
coincide with their wishes; but which 
cannot for an instant deceive our con- 
sciences, or our hearts. In truth, we can- 
not, with our bibles open before us, help 
seeing at once. that the calm and content- 
ed toleration of this evil, without making 
any efforts for its removal, is at open war 
with the whole genius of that gospel 
which we profess to believe, and by which 
whether we believe it or not, we shall 
most assuredly be tried and weighed at 
last. For, not to look further, I will take 
it upon me to say that the very institu- 
tion of the Jubilee alone, sufficiently indi- 
cates the mind and will of God upon this 
point. For was it nota special provi- 
sion of the institution, that at the first blast 
of that trumpet that proclaimed ‘ liber- 
ty throughout the land unto all the in- 
habitants thereof,” every Hebrew ser- 
vant should depart from his master, ‘he 
and his children with him, and shall re- 
turn unto his own family and unto the pos- 
session of his fathers,’ as free again? And 
was not the whole institution typical of 
the advent of the kingdom of Christ, who 
was anointed to proclaim ‘/iberty to the 
captives, and the ofiening of the prison 
to them that are bound?’ And howthen 
say these scribes that the Bible sanctions 
slavery? 

“ The return of this anniversary of our 
Independence then, for the fiftieth time, 
and its association with the sacred insti- 
tute of the Jubilee, cannot but more for- 
cibly remind us of our duty to a large 
class of our population, whom we are 
holding in a state which it is not for our 
interest, nor our honour, to continue for a 
day, nor an hour longer than we must. 
And then the enterprize of the American 
Colonization Society appeals to us with 
great force, as men, as patriots, and as 
Christians, for our warmest patronage and 
aid. For it certainly holds out to us, (to 
say the least,)a fair and rational hope ef 
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removing a portion of the evil, and in co- 
operation with other means, of gradually, 
safely, and finally extinguishing the rest, 
to the joy and rejoicing of all our hearts. 
The suécess too with which Divine Provi- 
dence has so evidently favoured the un- 
dertaking, (as proved by the late advices 
from the Colony,) may be well regarded 
as a clear intimation of his will, and of our 
duty in relation to this cause. The issue 
indeed which he seems to be bringing 
home to usis plain and short. If we are 
sincere in our professed aversion to slave- 
ry, and really think that it is excusable 
enly en the ground of necessity, then are 
we imperiously bound to favour a scheme 
which promises with some probability at 
least, to lessen the evil, and perhaps abol- 
ish it altogether. And it after the evi- 
dence which has been presented to us in 
the progress of our African Colony, that 
it requires only our zealous aid to make 
it all that we ought to wish to see it, we 
still, any of us, continue to shut our hands 
against it, it may be a question which all 
should settle with their own consciences, 
whether the want of right hearts, which 


| fulness —Sir, I shall state facts that you 
| will not deny—ist. that on the 23d ult. 
, m the town of Trenton, at the house of 
| the Rev. Oliver Wetmore, the pastor of 
_the Presbyterian Church in that place, 
_in public conference and prayer meeting, 
_ you exhorted a large assembly to mame 
and distinguish individuals, ‘as they do 
i in Utica,’ and wrestle with God for their 
i conviction, and afterwards named an in- 
| dividual whose hoary head had been 
| whitened with three score and ten years, 
_ and and who had long been a professor of 
_ the Christian religion—constant and regu- 
_lar in his attendance at the house of pub- 
| lic worship, and the ordinances of Christ, 
_ and that with apparent devotion, of whom, 
_ and his house, the virtuous poor, the wid- 
/ow, and the fatherless, can speak with 
i tears of gratitude ; whose moral example 
_and precept has contributed more than 
that of any other man to preserve the 
| town and village in which he resides from 
| those excesses of tavern haunting, pro- 
| fanity and licentiousness of many descrip- 


| tions, which disgrace many towns and 


| Villages. Against such a man you have 


they do not suspect, is not after all, the ' lifted up your voice to God in public pray- 
real cause of their neglect. But I will | €™ named, and distinguished him, and 


not pursue this subject any further at pre- 


sent. I throw out these remarks for the 


consideration of my fellow citizens, who 
I trust will weigh them as they ought. 
And I cannot but indulge the pleasing 
hope that on that day, so dear to all, (or 


on the Sabbath before or after it) we shall | 


come forward in all our churches, with | 
free and generous contributions to this no- | 
ble cause. LIBER.” 


LETTER 

“othe Rev. Nathaniel Smith, on the 
impiety and indignity offered to God, 
by naming and attempting to por- 


| called ‘on God to smite that wicked man, 


that hardened sinner, who never prays, 
that stubborn rebel, that self-righteous 
| pharisee, who stands on an eminence and 
_ has embraced a lie, and is leading multi- 

tudes that entrench themselves behind 
, him, downtohell. O, God send trouble, 
_ anguish, and affliction, into his bed cham- 
ber this night, shake his house over him, 
and cause him to tremble ; God Almigh- 
ty shake him over hell’!!! Is this the 
spirit and temper of those prayers that 
you inform us, are continued day and 
night in Utica, and which are earnestly 
recommended to us! 

“We have indeed heard by common 
report of many similar outrageous at- 


tray the hearts and characters of indi- 

viduals in public prayer. 

“Rev. N. Smith, Sir—The standing you 
hold as a professed minister of the Prince 
of Peace, demands for you a respectful 
address ; the cause and interests of mo- 


rality and Christianity, the rights of | 
Christians and of men, also demand that | 


it be made in sincerity and in great faith- | 


tacks on strangers in the streets and else- 
where; we have heard of extravagant 
and shocking expressions in prayer and 
preaching in the towns about us—which 
we could not believe, and for the honour 
of the Christian name and profession, we 
have hoped were not true. I have heard 
many persons say that they believed con- 
sternation, horror, and trembling, seized 


| 
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every individual when those imprecations 
were uttered. They might have with- 
stood similar expressions, had they pro- 
ceeded from the haunts and revels of in- 
temperance and obscenity in the cities.— 
That such language and attacks should 
produce a wonderful change in the feel- 


ings of an individual or a congregation, is ‘ 
‘to be expected—but that they should be , Shown any disposition to molest or injure 
ascribed to the operations of the spirit of } 


God, (which comes not like the vulture 
to terrify and devour, but like the dove to 
invite and allure,) is to many strange in- 
deed. The unenlightened mind looks for 
the manifestations of the Deity in the 
convulsion of nature, and scenes of terror 
—but he whose mind is illumined by the 
pages of truth, retires inwardly and lis- 
tens to the still small voice, speaking to 
his reason, and his heart. 

“Every professing Christian and every 
friend of morality has aright to demand 
of you, how you attained the knowledge 
of such facts, in the character of an indi- 
vidual as you have here set forth. How 
can you know that that or this person 
whom you never saw, never prays! Can 
he not enter his closet or pour out his soul 
to God in silent aspiration without your 
knowledge? Have you, a right to say 
that a person, who is regular and constant, 
and that with apparent devotion at the 
stated worship of God, in his church, ne- 
ver prays? Who has authorised you to 
fnform God before men, or inform men 
before God that this or that person has 
embraced a lie, or that the multitudes, 
who agree with him in opinion, do not 
search the scriptures and found their sen- 
timents on evidence, which is to ‘hem con- 
elusive. And have you any means of 
knowing, or authority for saying that Mr. 
Mappa is a self-righteous pharisee? 
Pharisaical, is externally religious ; you 
have not heard him say, and has any one 
told you, that he has boasted of having 
prayed or fasted more frequently than 
they do in Utica, or than you recommend 
in Trenton! 

“Until you inform us how you came to 
the knowledge of these, which you repre- 
sent as facts pertaining to Mr. Mappa’s 
character—the conviction must unwil- 
ingly be enforced upon us, that you have 
had them communicated to you as such 


| by those with whom you have associated 
the very few days since you first had an 
acquaintance in this town, and why had 
you not paused for a season to ask your- 
self how mortal man can know such to 
be the character ef his neighbor ? 


“ Neither Col. Mappa, or the class of 
Christians to which he belongs, have 


you; they are (in this vicinity) a ‘little 
flock,’ andas charitable to other classes 
of Christians as any other. They would 
rejoice to see you prosper and go hand in 
hand with you to extend the holy influence 
of that religion which brings peace on 
earth, love and reconciliation to God. 
Mr. Mappa has excused himself from ad- 
dressing you, as his age and disposition 
would not admit of such an altercation. 
Indeed his reputation asa n an or a Chris-. 
tian, has chiefly suffered as connected 
with Christianity itself; and the sacred 
' desk ought not to be charged with nam- 
ing and repeating such language. Upon 
a Layman, therefore, it has devolved to 
address you. It has been my design te 
call your attention to the demoralizing 
effects of your example and precept on 
_ the best interests of society, morality, and 
Christianity. That however will be de- 
ferred for the present. 

“ Be assured, Sir, that I am of the‘number 
of those who can ‘salute with grace, mer- 
cy, and peace, all who call onthe name of 
the Lord, both theirs and ours.’ 

A LAYMAN, 


Of the Reformed Protestant Christian 
Church in the town of Trenton.” 


[ Reformer 


MISSION ARIES. 


In this work we have steadily main- 
tained the opinion that all efforts that are 
merely human—that originate, and are 


carried forward by the art, contrivance, 
and forecast of man, whatever may be his 
intellectual acquirements,—to turn peo- 
ple “from darkness to light, and from the 
power of satan [or that of their passions 
and evil propensities] unto God,” has been 
and ever will be, vain and nugatory: and 
must end, as it has always ended, in dis- 
appointment. It is on this ground that we 
are averse to the modern exertions of 
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Bible and Missionary Societies ; believing 
from the constitution of these associations ; 
from their manners, means, and fruits, 
that God has never called them to this 
work. 
We have, occasionally, cited facts in 
support of these views, from history, an- 


cient, and modern ; and appealed to the | 


- Jessons which the passing events of the 
day are continually offering for our in- 
struction. The following taken from the 
“ American Eagle” ought to be well read 
and considered by those who are at this 
time active in endeavouring toconvert the 
Indians by means of the Bible, and their 
own efforts, to what they call Christianity. 


“In Miller’s retrospect is the following 


with respect to the first edition of the Bi- 
ble in America: 


“«The first edition of the Bible ever 


rinted in America was that by the Rev. | 


oHN ELtiot, the celebrated Apostle of 


the Indians, in the language of the Va- | 


_ ticks. This monument of pious labour 
was first printed at Cambridge, in Massa- 
chusetts, in 1664,and a second edition at 


the same place sixteen years afterwards.’ | 


“Mere than 150 years since.—And was 
it one of the first efforts of our ancestors, 


more than one hundred and fifty years | 


ago, to christianize the Indians? the first 
edition of the Bible ever printed in Amer- 
ica, printed in their tongue and for their 
use ?—and where is their Christianity— 
where is their civilization now ? 

It has been the practice of the present 
day, among other modes of working on the 


feelings and sympathies of the public, in | 


order to obtain funds, to represent that 
our ancestors had done little or nothing to 


civilize and christianize the Indians whose | 


lands they had taken, and which we of 
the present generation had inherited ;— 
and hence there was an immense debt for 
us to pay. 

“ But the fact is, (and the records of our 
ancestors will show it,) that the very mo- 
ment these Indians laid down the toma- 
hawk, which from the first landing of the 
pilgrims had been raised against them, 
they commenced their efforts to tame, to 
christianize and civilize them. Hence 
the first Bible ever printed in America, 
was printed in their tongue. Hence the 
pious aad devoted Elliot and others, with 
the Bible in the Indian tongue, im their 


hands, went amongst them, urging them 
to adopt the practice and the endearing 
and benign precepts of the gospel. And 
this they for generations after continued 
to do, tilldespair after despair followed 
hope after hope, and they at length gave 
up every effort only when every hope of 
success had ceased. 

They saw their Occum, whom they had 
educated for the ministry, tor a time, a 
moral, religious, and exemplary preach- 
er, at last die a confirmed drunkard. 

“The blood-thirsty Brandt, who fled te 
Canada, and returned during the revolu- 
| tionary war, to riot on the blood and 
_ scalps of those who had aided in giving 
| him a Christian and liberal education, to- 
wards the close of his life stabbing his own 
son to the heart in an Indian dance—was 
educated by our pious ancestors—and 
_ some of them in their day,saw this fruit 
_ of their labours. 

“John Kunkupot, of the Stockbridge or 
' Oneida tribe, before he died, with bloated 
face and blood-shot eyes, would go round 
and beg for rum, whiskey, and brandy, in 
the three learned languages of Latin 
Greek, and Hebrew, taught him by the 
efforts of our ancestors:—and some of 
them saw this as the fruits of their labour 
before they died. 

' © They saw too an Indian church of be- 
, tween one and two hundred, planted and 
, for a time flourishing, on the banks of the 
| Ousatonic ; but soon saw them drunkards 
and vagabonds, and all wasted away. 
“More than half a century since, a mis- 
| Sionary was stationed among the Oneidas. 
_ For near half a century they have heard 
the church-going bell, living in the midst 
of Christianity and civilization. Yet 
where is Christianity and civilization 
among them now ?—Where is the better- 
ing of their condition? Where is the 
tribe in New-England that has not lived 
in its successive generations, for near two 
centuries in the midst of all the Christi- 
anity and civilization we could show and 
and impart tothem? Yet where is the 
bettering of their condition ?” 


“ A person of a truly liberal mind, is 


equally pleased with the discovery of 
truth in another, as in himself; and this 


| shows the uniting effect of that precious 
principle.” — Dillwyn. 
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MODERN PHARISEES. 


“We have received a letter from a cor- 
respondent, accompanied by the Vorwalk 
(Con.) Gazette, containing a number of 
resolutions by a Consociation of Connecti- 

cut clergymen, in regard to the Sabbath, 
and against taking passage or sending 
freight in packets or steam-boats that are 
liable to perform some part of their trip 
in holy time.- The packets and boats in 
that part of Connecticut, it seems, receive 
their freight and passengers from the sur- 
rounding country on Saturday, and sail for 
New-York on the evening of that day. 
It frequently happens, says our corres- 
pondent, that they arrive at New-York in 
the course of the night, at other times not 
till Sunday. They are, however, trom 
this circumstance, termed Sunday boats 
by these pious hireling shepherds, and _ if 
any of their people persist in violating the 
holy Sabbath by taking passage or send- 
ing freight in such boats,they are to be 
subjected to discipline, and ‘dealt with ac- 
cording to the nature of the offence com- 
mitted.’ 


“To hear these Connecticut Priests talk | 
about the violation of the ‘holy Sabbath,’ 
and see their zeal for its observance, ene 


would suppose they were a very pious, | 
consciencious sort of men. But ifhe were, 
as well acquainted with them asthe wri- | 
ter of these remarks, who was brought up | 
among them, he would blush for the hon- | 
our of Christianity to hear them talk about | 
any thing but the wages of their hire and 
the mammon ofunrighteousness. It does 
seem that in proportion as professors lose 
the enjoyment of true religion, they be- 
come, like the Pharisees, zealous and par- 
ticular about some of the lesser matters 
of religion. Thisis whatthey can easily 
do without one particle of true grace or 
real righteousness, and by it they hope to 
obtain a character for eminent piety 
without much attention to the weightier 
matters of honesty, integrity, and righte- 
ousness. 


“ But a few weeks since, several com- 
munications appeared in the Boston Re- 
corder against selling milk in that city on 
the Sabbath ; and it was attempted toper- 
suade the citizens not to encourage those 


who did so by purchasing milk of them 


on any other day of the week. In treating 
the subject, it was stated that it was not 
a work of necessity and mercy to furnish 
the citizens with milk on the Sabbath; 
and besides that, selling milk was a regu- 
lar employment which men followed for a 
living. ‘This last argument, to be sure, is 
a very conclusive one—but its force must 
fall most heavily onthe clergy who follow 
preaching asa trade, and earn nearly all 
their money on the Sabbath. Surely 
these are the very last men in the world 
who ought to talk about selling milk, tra- 
velling in boats, or any thing else, on the 
Sabbath, until they act a more consistent 
part themselves, and leave off their un- 
godly gain and traffic on the Sabbath. 
Indeed, the Gospel is not to be sold on any 
day—and the merchandise which is now 
made of it causes more infidels, and brings 
a greater reproach on the cause of Christ, 
than all the Sabbath milk-sellers and 
travellres in the universe.” —Ch. Reg. 
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From Rees’ Cyclopedia. 
MARTIN LUTHE R—(Continued.) 
“Tn the year 1517, he attacked with all 
the vehemence in his power, from the 
pulpit, in the great church of Wittem- 
burg, the vices of those very monks who 
dared openly to distribute indulgences: 


| he tried their doctrines by the standard 


of scripture, and exhorted his hearers to 
look for salvation to the means appointed 
by God in his holy word. The boldness 
and fervour with which he uttered his ex- 
hortations did not fail to make a deep and 
lasting impression on the people, who, 


| suspecting the delusions to which they 


had been long subject, were ready to join 
any person, especially one whose charac- 
ter for integrity stood so high as Luther’s, 
in throwing off a yoke which they were 
scarcely able to endure. Luther was not 
content with undeceiving the persons who 
crowded round his pulpit; he advanced 
with dignity to a higher authority; he 
wrote to Albert, elector of Mentz, and 
archbishop of Magdeburg, remonstrating 
against the false opinions, as well as the 
wicked lives, of the defenders and dis- 
tributors of indulgences, entreating him, 
in a most supplicatory tone, to exercise 
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the authority vested in him for correct- 


ing these evils. The archbishop was, 
owever, too deeply interested in these 
abuses to lend a hand in putting an end 
to them. In addition to his letter, Lu- 
her transmitted to the prelate ninety -five 
heses, which he had proposed as subjects 
of inquiry and disputation, and which he 
iad publicly fixed ina church at Wit- 
emburg, with achallenge to the learned 
to oppose on a given day, either in per- 
son or by writing; andto the whole he 
M.dded a solemn protestation of his pro- 
found respect for the apostolic see, and 
implicit subinission to its authority. On 
the appointed day no person appeared to 
Mcontest Luther’s theses, which rapidly | 
spread all over Germany, and excited , 
@universal admiration of the boldness which 
e discovered in venturing to call in ques- 
tion the papal power and authority, and 
to attack the Dominicans, armed, as they 
ere, with all the terrors of the inquisi- 
@torial authority. The friars of his own 
rder were delighted with his invectives 
against the monks who sold indulgences, 
and were anxious to see them exposed to 
the hatred and scorn of the people; and 
he was secretly encouraged in his pro- 
eeedings by his sovereign, the elector of 
Saxony, who,thought they might contrib- 
ute to give some check to the exactions of 
the court of Rome, which the secular 
princes had been long unsuccessfully en- 
deavouring to oppose. The publication 
of Luther’s theses brought into the field 
many zealous champions in defence of the 
holy church, who were less eager for the 
dissemination of truth, than for the pro- 
fits which existing abuses afforded them, 
and who accordingly traduced the char- 
acter of Luther, endeavouring to excite 
the indignation of the clergy and popu- 
lace against him. Luther, however, was 
not to be terrified by any measures which 
his present adversaries could adopt: he 
found a large body of the people adher- 
ing to his doctrines, and he was content, 
in their behalf, to go through evil report 
as well as good report: he even went so 
far, in a public declaration, as to say, 
‘that if the pope and cardinals entertain- 
ed the same opinions with his opponents, 
and set up any authority against that of 


that Rome was itself the very seat of an- 
tichrist, and that it would be happy for 
those countries which should separate 
themselves from her.’ 


“It does not appear that, at that early 
period, Luther had any intention of set- 
ting himself against the power of the 
pope: heeven wrote a lett«rto his holi- 
ness in the most respectful terms, shew- 
ing the uprightness of his intentions, aad 
the justice of the cause of which he was 
the advocate. Shortly after this, by the 
misrepresentations of Luther’s adversa- 
ries, that the heretical notions he was 
propagating threatened the most fatal 
mischiefs to the interests of the church, 
Leo issued an order for his appearance at 
Rome to justify himself. The judges of 
his conduct were already appointed and 
selected on account of their hostilitv to 
him. » The reformer, by means or his own 
petitions, and the interference of those 
friendly to his cause, was allowed to be 
heard at Augsburg, instead of being oblie- 
edto travel to Rome. Even here, his 
avowed enemy, cardinal Cajetan, was ap- 
pointed to try the merits of the question. 
Luther arrived at Augsburg in the month 
of October, 1518, and was immediately 
admitted into the presence of the cardi« 
nal, who, in their several interviews, 
would not condescend to argue the mat- 
ter with a person of such inferior rank : 
but, by the mere dictate of authority, re- 
quired Luther, by virtue of the apostolic 
powers with which he was invested, to 
retract the opinions which he had ad- 
vanced, and to submit, without hesitation, 
to the judgement of the pope. Luther, 
though, for the moment, surprised at the 
demand of recantation, declared that he 
could not, with a safe conscience, re- 
nounce opinions which he believed to be 
true, nor should any consideration induce 
him to do what would be so base in itself 
and so offensive to God: still, however, 
he declared his readiness to submit to the 
lawful determination of the church. He 
went much further: he expressed a wil- 
lingness to refer the controversy to cer- 
tain universities which he named, and 
promised neither to write nor preach 
concerning indulgences, provided the 
same silence with respect to them were 


scripture, there could be no doubt but 


enjoined on his adversaries. These of- 
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fers were rejected by the cardinal, who 
peremptorily insisted upon a simple re- 
cantation, and, at the same time, forbad 
the reformer to enter again into his pre- 
sence, unless he came prepared to com- 
ply with what he required. As he had 
no intention to submit, he thought it more 
prudent to withdraw, which he did in as 
private a manner as possible, having first 
prepared a formal and solemn appeal 
from the pope, who was then ignorant of 
his cause, to the pope, at a time when he 
should have received more full and ex- 
plicit information with respect to it. 
“The sudden departure of Luther en- 
raged the papal legate, who wrote to the 
elector of Saxony, requiring him to with- 
draw his protection from so seditious a 
person, and cither to send him prisoner 


to Rome, or to banish him from his terri- | 


tories. The elector refused to comply 
with either of these requests, though with 
Many external professions of esteem for 
the cardinal; but he at the same time as- 
sured Luther privately, that he would not 
desert him. Being thus ably supported, 
. Luther continued to vindicate his opin- 
ions, and he gave a challenge to all the 
inquisitors to come and dispute with him 
at Wittemburg, promising them not only 
a safe conduct from the elector, but libe- 
ral entertainment, free from all expenses, 
while they continued at that place. In 
the mean time Leo’s ambition urged him 
to issue a bull, by which he attempted, by 
his papal authority, to put an end to the 
dispute about indulgences, and in this 
public paper, he magnified, almost with- 
out bounds, the efficacy of indulgences, 
and imperiously commanded all Chris- 
tians to assent to what he delivered, as the 
doctrine of the Holy Catholic Church. 
Luther was now satisfied that the storm 
would speedily fall upon him, and there- 
fore had recourse to the only expedient 
left him, to ward off the effect of papal 
censures, by appealing from the pontiff to 
a general council, which he maintained to 
be superior in authority to the pope. In 
January 1519,the emperor died, which 
rendered it expedient for the court of 
Rome to suspend any direct proceedings 
against Luther; for by this event, the 
vicariat of that part of Germany, which 
is governed by Saxon laws, devolved on 


| dience, without having recourse to harsh 


the elector of Saxony, and was executed 
by him during the interregnum which 
preceded the election of the emperor 
Charles V. Under the administration of 
this prince, Luther enjoyed tranquillity, 
and his opinions were suffered to take 
root, and evento grow up with some de- 
gree of strength and firmness. 

“Leo now hoped he should be able to 
bring back Luther to submission and obe- 


measures. He accordingly fixed on 
Charles Miltitz, a Saxon knight, a per- 
son endowed with much prudence and 
dexterity, whom he sent into Saxony as 
his legate, to present the elector with a 
golden consecrated rose, as a mark of pe- 
culiar distinction, and also to treat with 
Luther about the means of reconciling 
him to the court of Rome. Miltitz, by 
his great address and soothing manners, 
and his encomiums on Luther’s charac- 
ter, produced a considerable effect on his 
mind, and he made such concessions as 
proved, that his principles as a reformer 
were by no means steadily fixed. He 
agreed to observe a profound silence on 
the subject of indulgences, provided his 
adversaries were bound to the same mea- 
sures; and he wrote a humble and sub- 
missive letter to the pope, acknowledg- 
ing he had carried his zeal and animosity 
too far ; and he even consented to publish 
a circular letter, exhorting his followers 
and adherents to reverence and obey the 
dictates of the Holy Roman church. 


“Had the court of Rome been suffi- 
ciently prudent, and accepted this sub- 
mission of Luther, and prevented its own 
champions from engaging in the field of 
controversy, the cause of the reformation 
would have been lost. But the inconsid- 
erate zeal of some of Luther’s opponents, 
renewed the divisions which were so near- 
ly healed, and obliged Luther and his fol- 
lowers to examine deeper into the enor- 
mities which prevailed in the papal hier- 
archy, as well as the doctrines of the 
church. During this year a famous con- 
troversy was carried on at Leipsic, on the 
challenge of Eckius, between himself and 
Carlostadt, concerning the freedom of the 
will, and at the same time he urged Lu- 
ther to enter the lists with him, on the 


subject of the pope’s authority and suprer_ 
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macy. The challenge was accepted, and 
on the appointed day the three cham- 
pions appeared in the field. The assem - 
bly which met to witness the combat was 
numerous and splendid, and each of the 
combatants conducted himself with great 
skill and dexterity ; inthe course of the 
debate, Luther no doubt was carried far- 
ther than he dreamed of going, led on 
from one argument to another: he at 
# length maintained, that the church of 
Rome, in the earlier ages, had never been 
considered as superior to the other 
churches, and combatted the pretensions 
of that church and its bishop, from the 
testimony of scripture, the authority of 
the fathers,and the most approved ec- 
clesiastical historians, and even from the 
decrees of the council of Nice, while the 
best arguments of his adversary were de- 
rived from the spurious decretals, none of | 
which could boast of an antiquity equal to | 
that of four centuries. Hoffman, the 
president refused to declare on which 
side victory had fallen, and the question 
was referred to the universities of Paris 
and Erfurt. Eckius clearly saw that the 
auditors generally declared in favour of 
the arguments made use of by his adver- 
sary, and from this moment he breathed 
fury and revenge against Luther. The 
latter had, however, the happiness to 
know, that he had convinced the cele- 
brated Philip Melancthon, at that time 
professor of the Greek, at the university 
of Wittemburgh, of the justice of his 
cause, and he soon after found a vigor- 
ous auxiliary in Ulric Zuingle, a canon of 
Zurich, in Switzerland, whose extensive 
learning and uncommon sagacity were 
accompanied with the utmost intrepidity 
and resolution. The party of reformers 
now was great in the talents, and illus- 
trious in the characters of their leaders, 
who made, at this period, the utmost ef- 
forts to draw over Erasmus to their side. 
The reputation and authority of this great 
scholar were of the highest weight in 
Europe, as well on account of his talents 
as of his strictures upon the errors of the 
church, and upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy. He had sown the seeds 
which Luther cherished and brought to 
maturity, but was, however, too wary to 


pute as to lead him into any danger. 
About thistime the universities of Cologne 
and Louvain took part against Lather, 
against whose decrees he immediately 
wrote with his usual spirit and intrepidity. 
Eckius likewise repaired to Rome, intent 
on accomplishing the ruin of Luther, and 
he thought he had performed the deed 
when, by his exertions and influence, pope 
Leo assembled the college of cardinals 
to prepare a sentence against him with 
such deliberation,as it was hoped noexcep- 
tion could be taken, either with regard to 


form or matter.” (70 de continued.) 
MISCELLANIA. 


Ecclesiastical Establishment in France. 


“ The following statement of the sala- 
ries of the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Clergy may be depended upon, as it is ex- 
tracted from the Budget ofthe last year, 
presented by the Minister ofthe Interior 
to the Chambers. 


“ Protestant Establishment. Calvinists. 
—The Calvinists have three Pastors who 
receive 3,000 francs yearly ; 28, who re- 
ceive 2,000; 69, who receive 1,500: and 
195, who receive 1,000. In all 295 Cal- 
vinist Ministers paid by Government. 

“ Lutherans —The Lutherans have 2 
Pastors receiving 3,000 francs yearly ; 25 © 
receiving 1,500; 172 receiving 1,000. In 
all 220 Lutheran Pastors paid by Govern- 
ment. The sum total granted to these 
515 Clergymen, is 623,000 francs. 24,000 
francs are granted for their Colleges, and 
50,000 for the building or repairing of their 
Churches. Total 697,000 francs. 


“ Roman Catholic Establishment—~ 
The Roman Catholic Church consists of 
four Cardinals, one of whom (the Arch- 
bishop of Paris,) receives 100,000 francs 
yearly, the other three, 38,000. Thirteen 
Archbishops [not including the Archbish- 
op of Paris before mentioned] receiving 
25,000 francs, sixty-six Bishops receiving 
15,000 francs, 174 Vicars General, receiv- 
ing from 4,000 to 2,000 francs, 660 Canons 
or Prebendaries, receiving from 2,400 
to 1,500 francs ; 2917 Cures or Rectors, 
receiving from 1600 to 1100 francs. 940,- 
000 francs are granted to their seminaries 


entangle himself so deeply in the dis- 


for the education of young priests, and 
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200,000 for the building and repairing of 
their churches. This including sundry 
erants to superannuated or infirm priests, 
&c. amount to 25,655,000 francs. 

« There are, however more Protestant 
clergy in France than appear by the 
above list, who are not included in it as 
they receive no salary from the govern- 
ment. Where the Protestant population 
does not amount to a thousand, no aid is 


granted, and of course there are very || 


many places where this is the case, and 

then the pastor is supported entirely by 

the contributions of his parishoners.” 
Christian Register. 


The Church of Spain. 


** The Pope having granted to the king 
of Spain the diberty of conferring pensions 
amounting to a third part of the bishops 
revenues for one year, the Spanish gov- 
ernment demanded of them (long before 
the revolution) an estimate of their a- 
mount. It may be easily supposed that 
they would not rate them very high and 
it is thought that, with the exception of 
the archbishop of Toledo, they only val- 
uedthem at half, or the third part of 
their real amount. The following were 
the returns received and on file. 


Archbishop of Toledo 
Zaragossa 
Santia 
Seville. 
Grenada 
Valencia 
Osma 
Placencia 

Bishop of Tortosa 
Coria 
Astorga 
Almeria 
Santander 
Valencia 
Gerona 
Feruel 


£110,000 
13,000 
33,000 
40,000 


11,500 
26,000 
11,500 
8,000 
6,009 
5,000 
4,000 
3,100 
3,150 
4,300 
2,500 
3,000 


“The total revenue of the Spanish 
archbishops, and bishops, according to 
their own estimate, amount to 520,000/ 
Sterling ; the revenues of the canons of the 
Ist and 2nd class, amount to 469,8435/. 
Some of the canons, whose incomes do 
not exceed 3000/. are enabled to keep 


coaches. Many of the bishops live ing 
style of magnificence surpassing even tha: 
of the grandees. 


Income of the Spanish Clergy. 


Tithes £10,900,000 
Fees 110,000 
Alms 1,050,000 
Livings 1,000,000 
Producc ofthe church lands 600,000 


£13,660,000 
{or 60,711,111 dollars.) 


“ At first sight, it will appear incredible 
that a nation, whose annual expenditure 
does not amount to 7,000,000/. should ever 
have allowed the clergy to raise a revenue 
double that of the kingdom. But this 
phenomena has been a consequence o} 
their enormous power.”—London paper 


“ Fable ofa Guebre Prophet.—Carried 
by anangel, says the fable, to a spot whence 
he beheld the place of torment of the 
wicked, and informed by the angel of the 
various reasons for the various conditions 
in which he saw the several sufferers, his 
attention wasat length particularly caught 
by the situation of a man whose naked 
body was surrounded by raging flames, 
with the single exception of his left foot! 
* And what,’ said the prophet to the an- 
gel; ‘ what, my lord isthe cause of that 
particular exception The man thou 
beholdest,’ returned the angel, ‘ was, in 
his lifetime, a wicked king. His oppres- 
sion of his subjects was grievous, and thou 
seest how he suffereth for his guilt! But, 
one day, that miserable tyrant, (tyrant 
though he was) walked near to a sheep 
cote, where it chanced that he saw a lamb 
tethered toa stake, and was hungering af- 
ter the remainder of some hay which had 
been placed near it, but of which it had 
already consumed all that was within its 
reach. The wicked prince, feeling upon 
that occasion one emotion of pity, streched 
out his left foot, and pushed the hay with- 
in reach of the lamb! Thou perceivest 
then, O prophet! how surely thy God re- 
membereth every deed of merey among 
all the sons of men; how he loved all his 
creatures; and how he beareth in mind 
every act of love which is performed for 
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them! A single act of mercy, bestowed 
upon a hungry lamb, has saved from the 
flames of hell the left foot even of a wick- 
ed tyrant!” Gazette. 


The Salt of the Earth, 


“Inthe present enlightened staté of So- 
ciety, it is impossible for mankind to be 
thoroughly vicious; for wisdom and vir- 
tue are very often convertable terms, and 
they invariably assist and'strengthen each 
other. A society composed of none but 
the wicked, could not exist; it contains 
within itself the seeds of its own destruc- 
tion, and, without a flood, would be swept 
away from the earth by the deluge of its 
own iniquity. The moral cement of all 
society, is virtue ; it unites and preserves, 
while vice separates and destroys. The 
good may well be termed the salt of the 
earth. For where there is no integrity, 
there canbe no confidence ; and where 
there isno confidence, there can be no 
unanimity, The story ofthe three Ger- 
man robbers is applicable to our present 
purpose, from the pregnant brevity of its 
moral. Having acquired, by various 
atrocities, what amounted toa very valu- 
able booty, they agreed to divide the 
spoil, and to retire from so dangerous a 
vocation. When the day, which they had 
appointed for this purpose, arrived, ene of 
them was despatched to a neighbouring 
town, to purchase provisions for their last 
carousal. Theothertwosecretely agreed 
tomurder him on his return, that they 
might come in for one half of the plunder, 
instead ofa third. They did so. But the 
murdered man was a closer calculator 
even than his assassins, for he had pre- 
viously poisoned a part of the provisions, 
that he might appropriate unto himself 
the whole of the spoil. This precious tri- 
umvirate were found dead together,—a 
signal] instance that nothing is so blind and 
suicidal, as the selfishness of vice.” 


Lacon. 


Extracts —*Tt has been urged that it is 
dangerous to enlightenthe lower orders, 


because it is impossible to enlighted them | 


sufficiently ; and that it is far more easy 
to give them knowledge enough to make 
them discontented, than wisdom enough 
tomake them resigned ; since a smatterer 
& philosophy can see the evils of life, but 


it in pier an adept in it to support them. 
To all such specious reasonings, two in- 
controvertible axioms might be opposed, 
that truth and wisdom are the firmest 
friends of virtue, ignorance and falsehood 
of vice. It will, therefore, be as hazard- 
ous, as unadvisable for any rulers of a na- 
tion to undertake to enlighten it, unless 
they themselves are prepared to brin 
their own example up to the standard o 
their own instructions, and to take espe- 
cial care that their practice shall precede 
their frecepts; for a people that is en- 
lightened may fol/ow, but they can no 
longer be ded. 


“ The wise man has his follies, no less 
than the fool; but it has been said, that 
herein lies the difference—the follies of 
the fool are known to the world, but are 
hidden from himself; the follies of the 
wise are known to himself, but hidden 
from the world. A harmless: hilarity, 
and a buoyant cheerfulness are not infre- 
quent concomitants of genius; and we are 
never more deceived, than when we mis- 
take gravity for greatness, solemnity for 
science, and pomposity for erudition.” 


POETRY. 
ODE TO REMORSE, BY Mrs. BarBauLp. 


O! when the glare of day is fled, 
And calm, beneath the evening star, 
Reflection leans her pensive head, 

And calls the passions to her solemn bar ; 
Reviews the censure rash, the hasty word, 
The purposed act too long deferred, 

Of time the wasted treasures lent, 
And fair occasions lost and golden hours 
mispent : 


When anxious Memory numbers o’er 
Each offered prize we failed to seize ; 
Or friends laid low, whom now no more 
Our fondest love can serve or please, 
And thou, dread power! bring’st back in 
terrors drest, 
The irrevocable past, to sting the careless 
breast ;— 


©! inthat hour be mine to know, 
While fast the silent sorrows flow, 
And wisdom cherishes the wholesome 
ain, 
No acon guilt no deeper stain, 
Than tears of meek contrition may atone, 
Shed at the mercy-seat of Heaven’s 
nal throne. « 


| — | 
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Selected for the Berean, 
TRUE RICHES. 


f am not concerned to know 
VV hat to-morrow, Fate will do; 
*fis enough that can say, 
I’ve possess’d myself to-day. 
‘Then, if haply midnight-death 
Seize my flesh, and rs yd breath, 
Yet to-morrow I shall 
Heir to the best part of me. 


Glitt’ring stones, and golden things, 
Wealth and honours that have wings, 
Ever flutt’ring to be gone, 

I could never call my own: 
Riches that the world bestows, 
She can take and I can lose: 
But the treasures that are mine 
Lie afar beyond her line. 
When I view my spacious soul, 
And survey myself a-whole, 
And enjoy myself alone, 

J’m a kingdom of my own. 


I’vea mighty part within 
That the world hath never seen, 
Rich as Eden’s happy ground, 
And with choicer plenty crown’d. 
Here on all the shining boughs, 
Knowledge fair and useless grows ; 
On the same young flow’ry tree 
All the seasons you may see ; 
Notions in the bloom of light, 
Just disclosing to the sight; 
Here are thoughts of larger growth, 
Rip’ning into solid truth ; 
Fruits refin’d, of noble taste ; 
Seraphs feed on such repast. 
Here, in a green and shady grove, 
dtreams of pleasure mix’d with love: 
There, beneath the smiling skies, 
tills of contemplation rise ; 
Now upon some shining top 
Angelis light, and call me up ; 
I rejoice to raise my feet, 
Both rejoice when there we meet. 


There are endless beauties more 
Farth hath no resemblance for ; 
Nothing like them round — 
Nothing can describe the soul; 
Tis a region half unknown, 
That has treasures of its own, 
More remote from public view 
Than the bowels of Peru - 
Broader ’tis, and brighter far, 
Than the golden Indies are ; 
Ships that trace the wat’ry stage, 
Cannot coast it in an age ; 

Harts, or horses, streng and fleet, 
Had they wings to help their feet, 


Could not run it half way o’er 
In ten thousand days or more. 


Yet the silly, wand’ring mind, 
Loath to be too much confin’d, 
Roves, and takes her daily tours, 
Coasting round the narrow shores, 
Narrow shores of flesh and sense, 
Picking shells and pebbles thence :- 
Or she sits at fancy’s door, 
Calling shapes and shadows t’ her. 
Foreign visits still receivin 
And to herself a stranger living. 
Never, never would she buy 
Indian dust, or Tyrian dye, 

Never trade abroad for more, 

| lf she saw her native store; 

If her inward worth were known 
She might ever live alone. 


Watts. 
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